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LECTURE  II. 

Science  has  come  down,  and  cast 

Her  spell  o’er  all  the  sleeping  world.” 

In  my  Introductory  Lecture,  you  recollect  I 
promised  you,  to  trace  Music  from  its  earliest 
records ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  will 
direct  you  to  that  first  of  chants,  “  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together.”  These  words, 
from  sacred  writ,  worthy  the  investigation  of 
the  profoundest  theologian,  did  not,  in  subject, 
escape  the  attention  and  close  observation  of 
the  ancient  Grecian  philosophers ;  and  it  seems 
their  doctrines  have  been  much  favored  by  those 
of  a  later  date. 

The  belief  of  the  Pythagorians,  respecting 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  is,  at  least,  a  sub¬ 
lime  and  beautiful  idea:  and,  if  the  most  learn¬ 
ed  of  the  literary  writers  in  Europe,  have 
favored  this  system,  it  may  gain  some  little 
credit  from  us. 

The  most  celebrated  Astrologers  have,  in 
their  illustrations,  very  often  compared  the 
asf'ects  of  the  planets  to  music ;  nor  has  any 
reason  yet  been  given,  with  more  apparent 
probability,  (says  Sibley,)  than  that  these  pro¬ 
portions,  whereof  the  aspects  are  found  to  con¬ 
sist,  are  precisely  the  same  with  those  which 
are  found  in  harmonical  concords ;  for  which 
reason,  it  is  supposed  no  less  probable,  that  the 
rays  of  the  stars,  in  these  proportioned  dis¬ 
tances,  should  powerfully  affect  the  matter  of 
all  sublunary  things — by  the  same  nile,  that  the 
like  geometrical  symmetry,  in  sounds  and 
voices,  should  stir  up  the  senses  and  passions 
of  the  hearer;  and  it  is  an  established  obser¬ 
vation  throughout  the  productions  of  nature, 
that  where  due  proportion  is  not  wanting, 
there  she  never  fails  to  endue  all  her  effects 
with  such  an  height  of  perfection,  as  cannot 
but  strike  the  sense  and  understanding  of  every 
observer ;  and  thus  it  is,  even  in  artificial  com¬ 
positions,  and  in  medicines; — for  we  know 
those  only  to  be  most  kind  and  sovereign, 
which  observe  a  competent  symmetry  or  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  active  and  passive  quality  with 
great  propriety.  Theiefore,  (and  with  every 
appearance  of  truth,)  most  of  the  learned 
agree  with  Ptolomy,  that  the  cause  of  this 
Wonderful  efficacy,  in  the  foregoing  aspects, 
proceeds,  in  a  great  mejisnre,  from  harmonical 
proportions,  but  more  clearly  demonstrate  this 
similitude  of  affinity  between  the  proportions 
of  the  aspects,  and  the  like  distances  in  musical 
concords.  Indeed,  many  Astrologers  have 
given  us  examples  of  the  mathematical  order 
of  the  stars,  with  that  of  music,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  and  ingenious  manner. 

“ - overhead,  the  stars 

Look’d  from  their  thousand  chambers,  and  appear’d 
So  near,  man  almost  held  his  breath,  to  hear 
Their  choral  symphonies.” 

I  w’ould  ask  the  person,  whose  soul  is  attuned 
to  music — what  are  his  feelings,  when  viewing ! 
the  heavens  studded  w'ith  stars?  whether  a 
calmness — does  not  come  over  him? — a  har- j 


nice 

There’s  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold’st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  choiring  to  the  young  eyed  cherubim, 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  sounds. 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 


I  mony  of  soul,  that  seems  inspired  by  the  con-  TTiis  wonderful  experiment,  laid  ihe  founda- 
templationof  the  heavenly  bodies  on  which  he  tion  for  an  improved  system  of  instruction,  in 
gazes  >  which  music  took  the  lead,  and,  by  a  nice  ma- 

“  To  view  the  starry  throne  where  Angels  sing,  nagement  of  the  effects  of  the  association  Upon 
And  touch  with  seraph’s  fire  the  mortal  string ;  the  ideas,  found  the  means  of  connecting  with 

To  hear  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres,  g  ^  j  general  sensation  of  the  mind. 

Celestial  sounds !  too  pure  for  mortal  ears. — Rome.  ..  j®  j/-  ^ 

^  ^  its  peculiar  and  appropnate  mode  of  melody ;  a 

Shakspeare  supports  our  pn^nt  arpiment  i  connexion  unknown  to, or  lost  upon  modem  apa- 
in  those  fine  lines,  from  his  Merchant  of  Ve-  j  thy.  in  an  amusing  and  rare  volume  upon  Spa- 

*  nish  literature,  is  an  old  book  mentioned,  which 

There’s  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold’st,  gays,  “that  the  oldest  writing  in  the  world 

iti.Vc\olri„“h;to«^7e7ea*^^^^^^^  of  Jubd,  ^vho  having  heard 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  sounds.  !  Adam  prophesy,  that  the  World  would  be  twice 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  !  destroyed,  once  by  Water,  and  once  by  fire, 

Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.  ;  ^vas  very  solicitous  to  know  by  which  element 

There  could  be  many  more  testimonies  it  was  to  suffer  first;  but,  as  Adam  would  not 
quoted  from  philosophers  of  old,  as  well  as  of  gratify  his  curiosity,  he,  to  secure  the  art  which 
I  later  date,  but  we  consider  this  sufficient.  ;he  had  invented  in  either  case,  inscribed  his 
I  You  all,  probably,  have  often  met  with  those  system  of  music  upon  two  pillars,  one  of  stone, 
sublime  passages  in  Holy  Writ,  which  com-  the  other  of  clay;  the  one  being  secure  from 
Imunicate  the  idea,  that  “ the  heavens  declare  fire,  the  other  from  water;  and,  accordingly, 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showethj  at  this  very  day,  the  stone  pillar  is  remaining 
his  handy-work.  One  day  telleth  another,  and  |  in  the  land  called  Sirida.” 
one  certifieth  another.  There  is  neither  speech  jj  would  be  exceeding  difficult  for  us  to  point 
nor  language,  but  fmark  the  expression,]  their '  out  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  Jubal  brought 
voices  are  heard  among  them.  Psalm  19.  I: the  science  of  music; — Moses  has  not  record- 

^  clearer  manner :  ed  it,  and  their  instruments,  too,  seem  to  have 
vVnere  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundation  i  [3000  swept  away  in  that  terrible  judgment  of 
of  the  earth  declare,  if  thou  hast  understand- [  Lord:  “when  the  waters  prevailed  ex- 
ing.  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  ifuceedingly  upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  high  hills 
thouknowest?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  linelfiiQf  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were  eo- 
upon  it  ?  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  there-Lered Since  this  period,  time  seems  to  have 
of  fastened  ?  or  who  hath  laid  the  corner-stone  [enveloped  the  origin  of  music  in  obscurity,  and 
thereof,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  every  historian  has  eagerly  ascribed  its  mira- 
^and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.” —  and  the  invention  of  instruments,  to  his 

j  Job,  chap.  38.  !own  country ; — that  by  promulgating  the  state- 

I  “  Morn  is  upon  the  mountains.  The  grey  rocks  ment  of  ApollodorUS,  respecting  MerCUry’s 
Catch  its  first  tint,  and,  through  the  moss  that  veils  ^lyre,  as  deser\’ing  implicit  Credit,  the  title  01  it 

Together  sang,  at  young  Creation’s  birth.”  might  not  be  inaptly  applied  in  more  senses 

Mrs.  SioouRifEv.  than  one. 

Music  has  always,  like  the  dove  of  promise!  Nile,  (says  Apollodorus,)  after  ha^ng 

to  the  ark,  appeared  to  soothe  the  days  of  man.  f  overflowed  the  whole  country  of  Egypt,  when 
The  dark  shades  of  barbarism  vanished,  in  it  returned  withm  its  natural  bounds,  left  on  the 
some  measure,  before  her  touch,  and  she  melted ;  ®hore  a  great  number  of  dead  animals  of  vari- 
down  the  stormy  passions  in  the  breast  of  thei^^*^  kinds,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  tortoise-shell, 
savage,  as  the  sun  dispels  the  vapors  of  the -the  flesh  of  which  being  dried,  and  w^tM  by 
dawn  by  its  genial  influence.  Tlie  earliest  mu- ft  ho  sun,  nothing  was  left  ^vlthln  the  shell  but 
sic  that  reason  and  nature  point  out,  must  have  [  cartilages;  which,  bracM  and  con- 

been  entirely  vocal ;  devotion  was  its  exclusive :  tmeted  by  desication,  were  rendered  sonorous, 
employment,  but  to  the  melody  that  spoke  to  ^lercury,  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
the  intellect,  as  w’ell  as  to  the  ear,  the  instru-^^^.^*^^^^  t®  strike  his  foot  against  the  shell  of 
mental  accompaniment  was  still  wanting.  this  tortoi^,  was  pleased  with  the  sound  it  pro- 
Wtis  it  Apollo,  or  Mercury.^  Was  it  Orphe-  Sliced,  and,  upon  reflection,  conceived  the  idea 
us,  or  Ainphion  who  gave  sounds  to  the  ex-  »  lyre,  which  instrument  he  afterwards  con¬ 
tended  string,  and  voice  to  the  excavated  tor-^structed  in  form  of  a  tortoi^,  stringing  it  with 
itoise  shell .^—The  tradition  which  a.ssigns  the;  the  dried  smews  of  dead  animals. 

[honor  to  either,  attests  only  the  immeasurable^  China^  too,  has  boasted  of  giving  rise  and 
antiquity  of  the  contrivance.  But  the  more P  perfection  to  music ;  their  historians,  on  whom 
exact  record  of  Moses,  traces  the  invention  to  a  we  may  equally  depend,  say:  if  Egypt  had 
seventh  descendant  from  Adam,  the  father  of  a  Hermes,  or  a  Mercury  Trismegistus,  who, 
mankind.  He  says,  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Ge-  by  the  softness  and  the  charm  of  his  voic^ 
nesis,  that  Jubal  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  finished  the  civilization  of  man;  if  Greece  had 
handle  the  harp  and  organ.  From  the  moment  an  Amphion,  who  built  cities  by  his  harmony 
of  this  discovery,  harmony  must  have  become  alone,  and  an  Orpheus,  who,  by  the  sound  of 
a  science;  and  there  was  produced  a  new  Ian- 1 his  lyre,  suspended  the  course  of  river^  and 
guage,  which,  without  the  intervention  of  made  the  most  rugged  rocks  follow  him,  China 
words,  could  hold  most  intelligible  and  persua-  can  boast  of  no  less  miracles  performed  by  her 
si  ve  discourse  with  the  passions ;  could  agitate,*  ancient  musicians.  She  had  a  Lynglun,  a 
or  appease,  invigorate  or  control  the  mental  |  Kouei,  and  a  Piin-mou-kia,  who,  by  touching 
energies,  by  an  artificial  application  of  niodu-  their  A'/n  and  their  ch^,  produced  sounds  capable 
lated  sounds.  of  softening  the  hearts  of  man,  and  of  taming 
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the  most  ferocious  animals.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  good  deal  in  this,  which  deserves 
criticism  and  explanation,  but  I  must  suspend 
this,  until  we  come  to  that  part  of  our  subject, 
which  treats  more  particulary  of  the  effects  of 
music  on  the  feelings  and  passions  of  men  and 
animals.  Travellers,  who  have  visited  China, 
have  given  us,  among  the  numerous  interesting 
facts  related  of  that  country,  some  description 
of  these  wonderful  instruments.  Their  kin  and 
their  ch4  emit  the  sounds  of  silk.  The  former 
has  seven  strings,  made  of  silk  threads,  and  is 
distinguished  by  three  kinds,  differing  only  in 
size;  the  great  kin,  the  middle  kin,  and  thej 
small  kin.  The  body  of  this  instrument  isj 
formed  of  the  wood  of  the  toung-mou,  and 
varnislied  black ;  its  w’hole  length  is  about  five 
feet,  five  inches.  The  che^  of  which  there  are 
five  kinds,  is  furnished  witli  twenty-five  strings, 
and  its  ordinary  length  is  nine  feet.  Mr.  F. 
Amiot  assures  us,  that  there  is  no  instrument 
in  Europe,  that  deserves  to  be  preferred  to  it. 

[lecture  II.  TO  BE  CONCLUDED  IN  NEXT  NO.] 


“  A  new  musical  wonder  has,  we  hear,  pre¬ 
sented  himself  in  the  person  of  a  German,  nam¬ 
ed  Michael  Boai,  who  executes  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  pieces  of  music,  and  produces  tones  that 
are  not  only  effective,  but  powerful,  by  merely 
striking  upon  his  chin !  He  has,  we  learn, 
ready  performed  before  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  St, 
Petersburg,  and  Copenhagen,  and  is  now  at  the 
Hague,  where  the  professors  of  music  have 
testified  their  astonishment  at  his  singular  talent. 
He  is  expected  in  London  within  a  few  days, 
where  novelties,  if  accompanied  by  real  merit, 
never  fail  to  prove  attractive.” 

Aug,  17.  A  newspaper  which  I  have  just 
I  taken  up,  has  the  following  paragraph,  concern¬ 
ing  a  musical  wonder,  mentioned  in  my  dia¬ 
ry  of  the  10th  inst. — “A  musical  prodigy  has 


It  is  generally  supposed  that  devotional  music 
is  music  of  a  devotional  character,  and  why 
may  not  such  music  be  taught  ? 

In  speaking  of  dementi,  David  asks  “what 
has  the  fact  that  dementi  was  a  learned  com¬ 
poser,  or  a  skilful  performer,  to  do  with  the 
grammar  or  the  rhetoric  of  the  words  of  a  cho¬ 
rus  ?”  but  the  Reviewer  quotes  thus  “  what  has 
a  learned  composer  (of  music)  to  do  with  the 
grammar  or  the  rhetoric  of  words  ?” — Two  en¬ 
tirely  different  questions. — Mr.  — :  -|-  seems 
to  think,  that  because  Clementi  was  a  thorough 
contrapuntist  and  a  skilful  executant,  therefore 
his  trail  station  of  the  wwdsofsomeof  Haydn’s 
chorusses  cannot  be  improved,  at  least  by  “  a 
Mr.  Cole  of  Baltimore.”  David  thinks  differ¬ 
ently — he  sees  no  sort  of  connexion  between 

the  two  limbs  of  the  argument  As  a  proof  of  appearance  in  London.  His  name  is 

the  “competent  knowMge  of  the  English  Ian- |:  „iehael  Boai,  and  he  is  denominated  The 

^age”  Clei^nti  seems  to  have  Inid  at,;  chinchopper.  His  musical  tones  are  elicited 

the  age  of  14,  the  Reviewer  is  again  referred  i  ty,e  lower  jaw-bone,  by  the  application  of 


to  the  “  Creation”  as  published  under  his  su¬ 
pervision — to  the  specimens  given  in  the  Euter- 
peiad.  No.  9,  page  66. 


David’s  valedictory. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

Sir, — I  perceive  that  my  shot  told — the  bird 
has  fallen,  and  in  his  last  agony  is  complaining 
bitterly,  because,  after  taking  aim  with  one  eye 
closed,  at  w’hat  I  conceived  to  be,  at  least  an  ea~ 
gle,  I  happened  to  open  both  in  astonishment | 
at  having  brought  dow’ii  an  oicZ .'  Conscious; 
that  he  cannot  live  long,  he  spends  his  fleeting  ji 
breath  in  lamenting  that  he  lost  his  life  un¬ 
grammatically^  as  if  it  w^ere  of  a  pin’s  conse  ¬ 
quence  whether  he  was  shot  with  lead,  or  with 
silver  sleeve-buttons ! 

David  is  desirous  of  giving  the  Reviewer  his 
due — he  is  therefore  willing  to  allow  that  Mr. 
— :  4”  is  not  only  the  essence  of  Music 
Grammar^  Logierianism^  Metaphysics,,  and 
Rhetoric  combined,  but  tliat  there  is  also  a 
spice  of  the  Goward  in  his  composition. — He 
shall  have  the  credit  of  a  logician  too  if  he 
will  show  what  inconsistency  there  is  in  know¬ 
ing  Mr.  Dyer  chiefly  by  his  reputation  asaj 
teacher  of  Sacred  Music,  and  still  knowing  lit-E 
tie  of  his  qualifications  for  the  business — or  if' 
he  can  tell  why  one  may  not  have  a  desire  to  I 
defend  another’s  character  and  still  not  feef 
the  least  interest  in  any  particular  work  of  his 
— or  if  he  will  shew  that  there  is  any  impio- 
priety  in  calling  Mr.  Dyer’s  book  either  a  work^. 
a  collection,,  a  compilation,,  or  a  selection.  i; 

David  would  like  to  know  what  the  Review^- 
er  means  when  he  calls  Mr.  Dyer’s  remark  that 
a  selection,  &c.  w^as  still  an  important  desidera-; 
turn,  an  important,  a  prodigious  discovery.  ^ 
One  would  be  apt  to  think  that  if  he  meant  any-  [ 
thing  at  all,  he  meant  lliat  everybody  knew’ 
the  need  of  a  selection,  &c.,  and  that  Mr.  Dyer, 
had  discovered  what  w^as  w^ell  known  before, 
at  least  to  the  Reviewer! — This  is  what  David 
refers  to  when  he  says  that  “the  Reviewer' 
has  acknowledged,”  &c.  &c. 

In  the  Reply,  Mr.  Reviewer  not  only! 
quotes  his  owui  words  but  also  David’s  in¬ 
correctly. - Says  he,  in  quoting  himself,  | 

“these  were  the  precise  words” — to  wit:  “  whati' 
does  he  (Mr.  Dyer)  mean  by  teaching  devotion- 
al  music  7  Is  devotion  to  be  taught  ?” — Now’  in  [; 
his  first  article,  the  passage  in  question  reads;! 
thus — “wiiat  does  he  mean  by  teacliing  devo-i 
tion?  Is  devotion  to  be  taught  7”  By  referring 
to  these  instances,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Re¬ 
viewer  confounds  devotional  music  and  devo¬ 
tion  together.  It  might  just  as  well  be  asked 
— what  does  Mr.  — :  4“  mean  by  opening 
an  oyster  cellar  7  Are  oysters  to  be  opened  ^ 


pretty  smart  blow’s  from  his  doubled  fists.  Al¬ 
though  occasionally  a  little  flat,  (says  the  Court 
Journal,)  they  are  extremely  perfect,  and  mo- 


We  (David)  advise  the  Reviewer  to  paste  ;„„eh  expression;  in  some  of  the 

blank  leaf  over  the  Solo  on  page  29  and  n  passages  of  tlie  overture  to  Lodoiska, 

with  an  expression  of  our  hope  that  he  will  skill  and  execution  displayed  by  this  vei^ 

cooldown  dyectly,  vve  Up  our  Beaver  very  ^^iginal  performer,  are  truly  wonderful.  MU 
coidially  to  '  r.  .  -j-.  day  id.  j  chael  Boai,  effects  the  chromatic  scale  with  aa 

limuch  neatness  and  facility  as  Mademoiselle 
EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  DILETTANTE.  jjSontag ;  Rud  iiothiiig  Call  bc  morc  amusing tlian 
(Resumed  from  page  75.)  lithe  little  scientific  prelude  with  which  he  pro- 

Aug.  10.  “A  Dilettanti.”  in  the  June  num-f faces  his  airs,  to  ascertain  that  his  instrument 
ber  of  the  Harmonicon  (which  I  have  just  seen)  |  is  in  tune.  These  airs  consist  of  German  melo- 
gives  his  readers  the  following  musical  news.  Indies,  followed  by  variations  of  his  own  conir 
Let  all  musical  wonders  hide  their  heads : — the  position ;  and  the  performances  are  closed  with 
vocalists  who  sing  instrumental  music;  the  pian- Rule  Britannia.’  ” 

ists  who  run  away  with  everything,  except  li  _ 

praise  worth  obtaining;  and  the  violinist  wholi  violiv 

has  reduced  his  wants  to  one  inch  of  string  and  | 

two  of  bow — let  every  one  of  these  retire  be- 1  The  violin  holds  in  tlie  orchestra  the  liighest 
fore  the  three  “wonderful  w’ondersof  w’onders,” ,  rank ;  it  always,  and  of  right,  is  in  the  hands  of 
such  as  Swift  never  dreamed  of,  whose  powers  the  leader;  for  the  grand  point  of  instrumental 
I  here  record —  .  imitation  is  the  human  voice,  and  no  instn^ 

And  first,  a  young  lady  of  Bordeaux,  “  w’ho  ment  approaches,  by  its  tone,  its  delicacy  of 
has  neither  arms  nor  feet,  yet,  wdio  writes,  i' execution,  and  its  brilliancy,  so  close  to  the  hii- 
draws,  paints,  loads  a  pLstol  with  her  mouth,  man  voice  as  the  violin.  Its  origin  is  in  the 
and  is  also  a  musician,  and  plays  upon  the  pi-' remotest  antiquity.  Bernardin  Mafifei, the  car- 
anoforte  with  her  nose.  She  is,  besides,  re-  dinal,  born  in  1514,  in  his  treatise  on  inscriptions 
markable  for  her  beauty.”  For  this  intelligence,  and  medals,  gives  an  antique  of  Orpheus  play- 
lam  obliged  to  the  Foreign  Literary  6^a-  ing  w  ith  a  bow’ on  an  instrument  resembling 
zette.  4he  violin,  but  which  w  as  called  the  lyre.  The 

The  next  is  furnished  me  by  the Nublium  and  the  Psalterium  of  the  ancient 
Gazette.  “Among the  passengers  from  Diep-* Jew’s,  are  said  to  have  strongly  resembled  the 
pe  on  Thursday,  was  Colonel  Rehsomen,  w  ho  violin,  as  the  Psalterium  of  the  present  day.— 
although  possessed  of  one  arm  only,  is  a  finish-|  Euphorion,  in  his  book  De  Isthmicis,  describes 
ed  flute-player,  vying,  we  understand,  even ;  an  ancient  instrument  called  Magadis,  w’hich 
wuth  Drouet.  The  history  of  this  gentleman  is  ■  was  surrounded  by  strings,  and  w  hich,  placed 
remarkable:  During  the  Peninsular  w  ar  his  leg  [on  a  pivot,  turned  round,  w  hile  the  performer 
w  as  shot  off  in  a  battle  w  here  he  W’as  engaged  ;  drew  his  b^jw  across  it.  This  machine  w’as 
he  W’as  conveyed  from  the  field,  and  the  man  called  the  Sambuce. — The  hieroglyj)hics  of 
upon  whose  shoulders  he  w  as  borne,  had  his!  Peter  Valerian,  p.  628,  c.  4,  have  a  figure  of  a 
head  struck  off  by  a  ball,  which  carried  away  muse  holding  a  base-viol  in  her  hand.  Philos- 
the  colonel’s  arm  at  the  same  time.  Being  an  ji  trains,  who  taught  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
accomplished  flutist,  he  has  invented  and  niade;  ro,  thus  describes  the  lyre :  “  Orpheus  support- 
w’ith  his  ow  n  hand,  a  flute,  on  which  he  now'i(*d  the  lyre  against  his'  left  leg,  while  he  bc<'U 
plays ;  it  has  thirteen  keys,  and  is  a  most  extra- '  time  by  striking  liis  foot  on  the  ground  ;  in  his 
ordinary  piece  of  mechanism.  Colonel  R.,  al-j  right  hand  he  held,  the  bow,  which  he  drew 
though  not  a  professional  musician,  has  the  across  the  strings,  turning  his  wrist  slightly 
appointment  of  leader  of  the  Duchess  of  I]erri’.S!  inw  ards;  he  touched  the  strings  w  ith  his  left 
band  ;  and  he  now  visits  this  country  w  ith  i  hand,  keeping  the  knuckles  perfectly  straight.” 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  i  This  was  the  nature  of  the  modern  viol  dU 
to  his  Majesty.”  iigamba.  ^JJie  w’ord  plectrum  should  be  geno- 

But  the  third  is  still  more  astonishing  than!  rally  translated  by  bow,  though  it  is  uncertain 
either  of  the  former.  What  a  pity  that  the  [  whether  the  bow  was  not  sometimes  used  to 
Argyll  Rooms  are  not  now  in  existence  to  re-\  strike  the  strings.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  vio- 
ceive  him  !  There  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  lin  family  were  numerous,  though  the  instru- 
best  flourished  whatever  of  the  wonderful  kind  ment  had  not  obtained  its  present  exactness  of 
failed  elsewhere 'shape.  The  troubadours  were  often  called 
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violeurs,  or  violin  players.  It  was  in  high 
fimation  in  the  monasteries,  and  among  their 
treasures  are  preserved  cases  of  violins,  violas, 
and  similar  instruments  tending  to  the  lute, 
beautifully  wrought  with  ivory  and  the  precious 
metals.  The  modern  violin  has  been  brought 
into  celebrity  by  a  long  succession  of  fine  per¬ 
formers.  Arcangelo  Corelli,  a  Bolognese,  was 
the  first  great  violinist ;  he  died  Jan.  1713,  aged 
80  years.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
school.  Tartini  was  of  a  noble  Venetian  fami* 
ly ;  he  died  in  1770,  first  violin  master  of  the 
diurch  of  St.  Anthony,  in  Padua.  In  Germany, 
the  violin  received  great  cultivation  during  the 
two  last  centuries.  In  France,  the  violin  was 


Catherine  de  Medicis.  Lully  flourished  in  the 
t  me  of  Louis  XIV.,  1652.  The  conservatoire 
has,  in  the  present  age,  furnished  France  with  a 
multitude  of  fine  violin  performers.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  violin  became  popular  at  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  Charles  II.  established  a  band  of  violin 
tenors  and  bases,  and  placed  at  their  head 


that  “  this  style  of  composition  has  suffered  no 
decline  even  in  these  ‘  last  times.’  ’’  I  differ 
from  him  likewise,  toto  C(zlo^  (that  is,  if  I  un¬ 
derstand  him  rightly,)  when  he  adds,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  when  the  numbers  of 
excellent  glees  written,  though  not  published, 
were  so  numerous.  There  are  many  good 
ones,  no  doubt,  and  fewer  of  an  inferior  de- ! 


poetry,  an  extemporizing  art,  though  by  no 
means  evincing  the  lightness  and  flexibility  of 
the  Italian  improvisation.  The  instruments  at 
present  used  in  modern  Greece,  are — 

The  Lyre,  of  much  the  same  form  and  size 
as  a  mandolin.  It  has  three  strings,  and  is 
played  with  a  bow,  as  the  violin ;  its  tone  is 
clear. 


brought  into  favor  by  Baltazarini,  an  Italian,  j  was  that  of  glee  composers,  when  Arne,  Lord 
sent  from  Piedmont  by  Marshal  Brissac,  to  I  Mornington,  Cooke,  Webbe,  Stafford  Smith, 

Calcott,  and  Steevens,*  shone  with  a  splendor 
that  has  not  since  been  rivalled.  We  have  now^ 
writers  of  this  charming  species  of  music,  who 


scription  than  appeared  formerly,  we  are  equal-  j  Tlie  Lute,  generally  met  within  the  islands.^ 
ly  ready  to  admit ;  for  the  moment  the  club !  It  is  broader  than  the  lyre,  has  eight  strings, 
ceased  to  give  its  medals  annually,  and  w’hen  |;and  is  played  with  a  quill;  in  form  it  resembles 
candidates  for  the  prizes  were  no  longer  indis-;:the  guitar. 

criminately  admitted,  that  moment  the  iiumber'j  The  Bagpipe.  This,  however,  is  seldom 
of  glee  writers  fell  off  ninety  per  cent.  But  !l  seen, 
there  are  Augustan  ages  in  all  things;  the  last 


The  Tambura  has  the  same  quality  and  size 
as  the  mandolin,  but  the  handle  is  much  longer. 
It  has  only  two  wdre  strings,  and  is  called  by 
the  Turks,  Rehab. 

The  Monachord  is  almost  of  the  same  form, 
but  has  only  one  string,  whence  its  name.  It 
might  be  contended  that  not  Apollo  himself 
could  elicit  melody  from  such  an  instrument. 

A  long  Pipe,  frequently  used  by  the  Turks 
in  their  music,  is  remarkable  for  its  loud  and 


possess  all  requisite  knowledge  and  experience 
I  together  wdth  much  talent,  but  in  that  “  gift  of 
heaven,”  genius — the  power  of  inventing,  of 

^  _  _ ^  .  J, _  _  _  creating — we  cannot  pretend  to  compete  with  ,  ,  _ 

Thomas  Baltzar,  a  Sw  ede,  the  first  violinist  of!  the  age  gone  by.  Warren’s  collection,  it  is  true,  ^  shrill  tone.  There  is  a  smaller  one,  of  the  same 
histime.  Bannister,  an  Englishman,  succeeded  ||  contains  a  great  deal  of  trash;  it  was  a  book  description.  The  Attic  shepherds  use  a  small 
Baltzar.  At  the  latter  end  of  Charles  II.’s' annually  published  by  the  secretary  of  theCatch-  j  pipe,  which  much  resembles  that  of  Pan 
reign.  Nicholas Mateis,  an  Italian,  arrived,  and  I  club,  to  remunerate  him  for  the  trouble  incur-  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,)and  they  contrive  to  produce 
astonished  every  one  by  the  mastery  of  the  in- [  red  in  executing  the  duties  of  the  office;  and  from  it  the  sweetest  tones  imaginable, 
strument;  his  style  of  bowing  and  his  shakes  j  w  hen  he  had  inserted  the  prize  pieces,  he  j  The  shepherds  and  common  people  are  also 
WTre  peculiarly  fine.  Francesco  Germiniani,!  thought  little  of  the  rest,  particularly  in  the  |j  much  attached  to  the  Pan-pipe,  which  general- 
born  at  Lucca,  alx)ut  1666,  a  disciple  of  Corelli,  early  numbers,  consider-_g  only  how  he  could  ly  has  twelve  tubes,  and  by  the  Turks  is  called 
w^as  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Naples:  he  died  oblige  his  musical  friends,  and  serve  the  pro-  Neith.  Of  old,  it  consisted  of  seven  irregular 
in  Ireland,  in  1762,  a^ed  96.  He  was  a  great  tegesof  the  members  of  the  club.  Let  the  im-  tubes,  and  sometimes  of  nine.  (Theocritus, 

in  great  requisition 
Dervishes  in  their  religious 
urkish  it  is  called  Daire, 

dini,  a  Piedmontese,  and  pupil  of  Somis,  arrived  | — from  1800  to  1830 — and,  how  ever  strong  his  ij  The  Turks  have  a  larger  and  smaller  drum, 
in  England  in  1750.  His  first  performance  was  [  friendship,  however  inclined  to  encourage  living  1;  made  of  Bronze,  and  covered  with  skins.  They 
for  the  benefit  of  Cuzzoni,  at  the  little  theatre  J  merit,  he  \Vill  feel  obliged  to  admit  that  the  ba- j  have  also  cymbals,  though  not  generally  used 
in  the  Haymarket,  when  he  played  a  solo  and  a  I  lance  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  past  age.  It  would in  Greece.  Hirmonicon. 

The  applause  rivalled  the  loudest  be  invidious  to  go  into  particulars,  or  it  w'ould 


concerto. 

ever  given  to  Garrick.  In  1755,  he  led  at  the  be  easy  to  draw  out  a  comparative  table  which, 
opera.  His  elegance  of  bowing,  his  facility  in  ;  if  I  do  not  much  deceive  myself,  would  flash 
anbcllishing  passages,  and  his  taste  in  varying' conviction  of  this  fact  on  the  mind  of  every 
common  airs  extempore,  were  surprising.  After?  unbiassed  person  prepared  to  judge  the  ques- 


MUSICAL  COMPOSITION. 

The  celebrated  musician,  Tully,  was  one  day 
reproached  with  setting  nothing  to  music,  but 
the  languid  verses  of  Quinault.  Heranimme- 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  dispose  to  diately  to  his  harpsichord,  and,  after  having 

in  a  most 
violence  of 


along  residence  he  retired  to  Italy.  William ition. 

Cramer  w'as  born  in  Manheim,  in  1744  ;  about  f  undervalue  our  modern  glees,  some  of  which  j  for  a  few  minutes  ran  over  the  keys  i 
1773  he  came  to  London,  and  succeeded  Giar-  [areas  masterly  in  contrivance  as  beautiful  in  ,  violent  manner,  and  with  great  vio 
dini,  as  leader  of  the  opera  band,  for  nearly  S  effect ;  I  speak  comparatively  of  the  productions  gesture,  sang  from  Racine’s  tragedy  of  “Iphi- 
twenty  years.  He  led  at  the  commemoration  [of  two  stated  periods.  Were  the  same  encour-  genie,”  the  following  terrific  lines: 
of  Handel,  in  1784.  His  execution  w  as  remark- ;  agement  given  to  this  branch  of  composition 
able  for  neatness,  and  fullness  of  tone;  his  fa- [that  it  formerly  received,  I  believe  that  similar 
dlity  for  playing  at  sight  w^as  extraordinary — ;  results  w'ould  speedily  follow. 

ns  a  leader  he  had  no  etjual,  he  died  in  1799.';  - 

The  principal  native  violinists  w’ere,  Cobbett,  j: 
leader  of  the  opera,  in  1710,  he  died  in  1748;' 

leader 
pan 
Drury- 
his 

IKirformer  and  musical  genius. 


Un  Pr^tre  environne  d’  une  foule  cruelle 
Portera  surma  fille  une  main  criminelie  ; 
Dechirera  son  sein,  ct  d*  un  oeil  curieux 
Dans  son  cceur  palpitant  cousuitera  les  Dieux. 

similar  anecdote  is  related  of  Rameau. 
!;  On  a  quarrel  with  Quinault,  whose  operas  he 
The  Greeks  and  Turks  admire  and  under- '  set  to  music,  he  said,  “  You  will  see  how  w^ell 

I  will  in  future 


MUSIC  IN  MODERN  GREECE. 


had  one  day 
who  laughed 

_  _ „  an  anachro- 

[  brought  to  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  and  nism,  Rameau  flew  with  great  emotion  to  his 
Hvliicir  '  ’  '  — 

Hin  Greece 


is  sung  also  in  many  of  the  large  towais  *  harpsichord,  and  running  rapidly  over  the  keys 
ce.  They  set  a  high  value  on  the  quan-  of  it,  played  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  harmony, 
jjlity  of  sound  in  music,  aiul  hence  prefer  the!. ^^Now^’  siud  he,  gentlemen,  it  shows  more 
noisy  to  the  harmonious  instruments.  Many;' talent  to  be  able  to  compose  such  a  piece  of 

than 
^  le  or 

some,  again,  say  that  it  is  a  crucifying  infliction  |  Clovis  died.  You  only  remember,  /  invent: 
— the  fact  may  probably  be,  that  the  different  !  and  prav  which  is  the  most  admirable — genius 
degrees  of  digestive  facility  among  the  said  ;  or  crwrf/7fo/?  ?” 


ENGLISH  GLEES,  COMPOSERS,  &C. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  T  HE  HARMOMCOX.  .  v  i  i  * 

Sir, -I  have  just  read  witli  pleasure,  in  a!  which  you  have  just  heard,  th 

weekly  paper,  the  praises  of  our  truly  Knglish  i ‘"be  able  to  tell  in  what  year  Charlemagne 
music,  glees ;  and  the  encomiums  bestow  eil  on 
Uie  institution  to  which  the  best  of  them  ow'e 
tlieir  births,  namely,  the  Catch-club,  are  fichly 


merite7;"^^;r;“m4’irw^  J''"''  appreciation  of|=== 

teen  said  m  praise  of  the  members  who,  [rom  P  ^  '  was  received  to, 

its  COinmencpmont  tn  llip  Tirnsnnt  timo.  liavp!  ue  IllUSlC  01  llie  inOQClll  UreekS  IS,  IIKC  uieii  _ 


Its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  have 
supported  it  so  liberally.  But  I  cannot  entire- 
ly  acquiesce  wdth  the  writer  wdien  he  affirms  |  composed  lo,  and  as  musicians  belong  to,  the  last  age.  ppatch 


from  Musicus  to  Germanicus,” 
too  late  for  the  present  number. 
Our  correspondents  must  have  patience;  their 
Though  Stafford  Smith  and  Stcevens  are  yet  lifing,  they  ,  favors  sliail  be  attended  to  with  all  possible  de^ 
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THERE’S  A  LANGAUGE  THAT’S  MUTE 


"  POETRY  ANONYMOUS. — MUSIC  ORIGINAL. 
COMPOSED  AND  ARRANGED  FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


1 

J  mil  III 

There’s  a  1 

anguage  that’s  mute,  there’s  a 

si-lence  that  speaks.  There’s  a 

L  something  that  can  -  not  be 

Lflil 


told ; 


There  are  words  that  can  on  -  ly 

8va.  - 


be  read  on  the  cheeks,  And  tho’ts  but  the  eyes  can  un  -  fold. 


LVlil 


There’s  a  look  so  ex-pres  -  sive,  so  tim  -  -  id,  so  kind,  So  con-scious,  so  quick  to  im  -  -  pa 


Though 


^  T 


n. 

This  eloquent  silence,  this  converse  of  soul, 

In  vain  we  attempt  to  suppress ; 

More  prompt  it  appears  from  the  wish  of  control, 
More  apt  the  fond  truth  to  express. 

And  oh  !  tlie  delight  on  the  features  that  shine. 
The  raptures  the  bosom  that  melt ; 

Wlien  blest  with  each  other,  this  converse  divine 
Is  mutually  spoken  and  felt. 
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THE  DRAMA. 


PARK  THEATRE. 


the  Fairy  and  Little  Glass  Slipper^'^  which  has 
met  with  the  most  decided  success  on  the 
London  boards,  will  soon  be  brought  out  at  the 
•  There  has  been  no  Opera  at  this  house  since  p^rk  Theatre.  The  following  review  of  this 
the  opening  of  the  present  season ;  and  nothing,  Opera,  from  that  able  work,  the  Harmonicon^ 
therefore,  would  appear  to  require  a  passing  no-  no  doubt,  at  this  time,  be  very  acceptable  to 
tice  from  us  at  this  time.  The  appearance,  how-  niany  of  our  readers  . 

ever,  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  might  challenge  Rossini’s  Opera,  La  Cenertntola^  has  never,  as 
more  immediate  attention;  and  we  so  far  depart  ^  whole,  been  popular  even  on  our  Italian  stage, 
from  our  intended  course  as  to  bestow  a  few  re-  though,  through  the  influence  of  fashion,  or  on 
marks  upon  the  last  fortnight’s  performances.  account  of  some  favorite  performer,  so  much  that 
^  The  Theatre  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  first  jg  qj.  mediocre  is  there  tolerated ;  hence  it 
instant,  with  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  son  of  the  cele-  was  not  likely,  in  an  unreduced  state,  to  succeed 
brated  Edmund  Kean,  in  Richard  III.,  to  a  crowd-  on  English  boards,  where,  particularly  of  late 
ed  and  respectable  audience,  who  has  uniformly  years,  the  taste  for  music  has  been  improving  in 
^awn  full  houses  on  every  subsequent  night,  j-atjo  of  its  decline  at  the  King’s  Theatre. 
Young  Kean,  in  *^3,ny  points,  bears  a  strong  re- ;  ]yjj.  Lg^gy^  ^jjgj.gPore,  acted  judiciously  in  not  at- 
semblance  to  his  father ;  and  inherits  many  pe-  tempting  to  force  the  entire  opera  on  the  public, 
cuharities  which  seeni  to  constitute  strong  claims  Indeed  his  own  judgment  must  have  condemned 
to  the  admiration  of  those  who  have,  in  by-  ggygj.a^j  of  it  as  weak,  independently  of  his 

gone  days,  witnessed  the  latter’s  representations  ggjiviction  that,  whatever  be  the  merits  of  some 
with  delight.  His  voice,  eye,  and  manner,  nre  things  in  it,  they  would  not  have  found  favor  in 
almost  fac-similes  ;  with  that  degree  ot  latitude  ^pg  g^j-g  gp  Rritish  audience  in  a  national  theatre, 
in  construction  which  a  1  comparisons  are  usually  Thus  influenced,  then,  the  compiler  of  the  pre¬ 
allowed.  Strictly  speaking,  he  is  not  an  imitator  sent  opera  has  culled  out  of  La  Cenerentola  what- 
farther  than  these  natural  resemblances  make  imi-  ever  it  contained  that  was  most  likely  to  be  gene- 
tation  unavoidable.  There  are  many  things  ini  j-aHy  approved,  to  which  he  has  added  various 
him  essentially  diff^ent,  varying  in  quality  as|'pieceg  tj,g  jqrmida  the  Guillaume  Tell, 

much  as  in  action.  The  public  was  not  prepared  |  ^j^g  j^faometto  Secondo  of  the  same  composer,: 
to  expect  from  him,  after  hearing  of  hisi  a,nd  formed  a,  pasticcio,  the  very  unequivocal  suc-| 

failure  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  and  gggg  gp  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  strong  i 
therefore  was  signally  disappointed.  Had  the  |  pregg^^p^^igg  in  its  favor. 

contrary  been  the  case,  and  the  English  critics,  jg  itg  English  dress,  Cinderella  comprises  eigh-l 
praised  mm,  we  would  not  answer  for  the  tone |  teen  pieces  of  music,  independently  of  the  over-! 
public  opinion  might  have  taken  here.  Certainly  j  ture  :  it  will  consequently  be  naturally  and  cor-! 
it  would  not  have  been  of  so  flattering  a  nature. |  rectly  inferred,  that  the  dialogue  is  proportion-: 
For,  it  may  have  been  observed,  that  those  who  ately  scanty,  and  that  the  present  work  wants 
come  to  this  country  without  those  meretricious  rY.gpy  ]ime  to  make  it  a  complete  opera,  in  the 
credentials  which  too  often  aim  at  nictating  to |  g^j-jg^  ggggg  gl*  |_jjg  term.  Of  these  compositions,' 
public  taste  and  opinion,  after  a  short  probationary  f  t}je  introduction,  “  While  sunbeams  are  glancing,” 
career,  almost  uniformly  rise  to  eminence  iii  the ;  the  subsequent  Air  and  Chorus;  the 

scale  here  held  by  the  popular  voice.  We  might  j  gong,  “Morning  its  sweets  is  flinging  ;”  and  the' 
instance  Mrs.  Austin  in  confirmation  of  this  opin-|cggggjted  piece,  “  Music  floats  in  the  air,”  are! 

ion,  and  Miss  Da  Ponte  on  the  other  hand,  with-;  fj.gg^  Armida,  The  Choruses,  “What  wild 
out  wishing  to  detract  from  the  ability  of  the ,  gg^^^jg  “Cease,  Cinderella,  cease  to  grieve!” 
latter.  Many  of  our  most  estimable  actors,  whom  j  “Whilst  to  joy,’’  as  also  the  Duet,  “  While 
we  would  be  sorry  to  change  for  many  wandering  thine  eyes,”  are  from  Guillaume  Tell,  Maometto 
stars  of  various  magnitudes,  came  to  this  country  Secondo*  has  supplied  the  Finale  to  the  second 
without  the  precurser  of  the  punT  preliminaire. ;  g^t.  the  Chorus,  “In  light  tripping  measure;” 
-We  have  no  doubt,  the  very  great  merits  of  Mr.:  the  Air  and  Chorus,  “What  demon’s  oppos- 

Kean,  have  not  rendered  his  popularity  independ- ;  malice.”  The  rest,  amounting  to  eight  pieces, 
ent  of  this  feeling.  And  we  are  glad  of  it.  Itj  gj.g  fj-gm  La  Cenerentola,  and  include  all  that  is 
will  attach  him  to  us,  and  us  to  him.  He  may  here ;  pleasing  and  valuable  in  that  work, 
date  the  blossoming  of  the  first  flower  in  hiSj  being  an  adaptation,  w'e shall  content 

wreath  of  future  celebrity.  He  never  can,  and  |  ggj.ggj^,gg  with  viewing  it  as  such,  and  mereh’ 
never  should,  forget  Imw  much  he  owes  to  Amen-  g^^g^g  in  what  manner  the  English  words  are  ap-' 
can  courtesy  and  affection.  If  he  siiould  plied  to  the  Italian  music,  without  entering  into  a' 
shall  foi^et  him.  If  not  -not.  ,  „  ,  .  ,  i  critical  analysis  of  compositions,  the  greater  part* 

.  Miss  Clara  Fisher, who  sings  some  ballads  with ,  qP  which  were  knowm  to  the  public  long  before- 
great  sweetness  and  effect,  has  also  come  out  at  |  ^ygj-i^  had  any  existence.  Of  Mr.  Lacy ’si 
this  house  this  season,  and  app^is  to  nave  lost;  igi^gj-g  can  only  speak  in  terms  of  praise;  his; 
none  of  her  attractions.  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  thej^^gj^  w’^as  an  arduous  one,  for  to  adapt  words  to! 
American  Theatre,  N.  Orleans,  sustained  several  jgggig  originally  set  to  others — more  particularly! 
characters,  in  genteel  comedy  with  ability ;  though  ^g  gghstltute  the  English  for  the  Italian  language; 
evidently  with  less  effect  than  heretofore.  Mrs.  — undertaking  the  dilficulty  of  which  none' 
Blake  has  l^en  added  to  the  stock  company,  can  estimate  who  has  not  gone  tiirough  it,  and  for* 
the  place  of  the  estimable  Mrs.  Sharpe,  ;  |^}je  accomplishment  of  which  very  little  credit  is! 

entire  routine  of  action  very  few  ladies  indeed  can ,  g^tained.  It  is  true,  that  having  been  himself  the- 
fill  with  the  ^ilily.  Mrs.  Blake  is  a  pleas- 1  gp  ^he  new  version,  was  a  circumstance  in! 

ing  actress.  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Fla- favor,  and  in  one  way  lessened  his  burden;! 
cide, Mr.  Riclnngs,  Mr.  lIilson,.Ir. Barnes,and  the  other  hand,  it  demanded  a  two-fold! 

ladies  Tinder  the  old  regime,  have  l^t  none  of  their  I  ^gw  wmrds  and  apply  them:! 

attractions,  during  the  recess.  T  ie  the  talent  and  industry,  therefore,  are  entitled  to 

indeed  does  not  appear  to  bo  so  full  as  formerly.'  ^  commendation.”  i 

Though  this  may  be  an  erroneous  impression,  I  | 

owdng  to  the  intervention  of  the  French  Orches-  ^  ^ 

tra,  and  some  good  concerts.  dramatical  and  musical  mems.  | 

Opera  we  shall  have,  undoubtedly,  during  the  The  Paris  Theatres  are  very  dull  just  now;  no’ 

present  autumn  and  coming  winter.  Tor  it  is  not  director  is  yet  appointed  to  the  Opera  Comi-1 

the  character  of  the  managers  of  this  house,  to  ^g  pepigge  Ducis,  wdio,  after  receiving 

suffer  the  public  taste  to  remain  ungratified  francs  during  the  last  month,  took  his  de-i 

any  respect.  M  e  are  pleased  to  see  they  are  re-  *parture  without  even  paying  the  chorus  singers.  I 
warded  by  overflowing  houses.  yE  Pixerecourt  is  expected  to  be  the  new  director. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  been  in-  !  »  Better  known  as  La  Siege  de  CoriniAe,  under  which  title 
formed,  that  the  Comic  Opera  of  “  Cinderella,  or  at  appeared  in  its  altered  form. 


DRAMATICAL  AND  MUSICAL  MEMS.  | 

The  Paris  Theatres  are  very  dull  just  now;  no 
new  director  is  yet  appointed  to  the  Opera  Comi-1 
que,  to  replace  M.  Ducis,  wdio,  after  receiving 
|fl7,000  francs  during  the  last  month,  took  his  de¬ 
parture  without  even  paying  the  chorus  singers.  I 
M.  Pixerecourt  is  expected  to  be  the  new  director.* 


The  TheatVe  de  Madame  is  closed  for  a  monthi 
for  repairs,  and  the  German  company  are  re¬ 
placed  by  a  troop  of  Italian  tragedians,  who  are  to 
commence  to-night  with  Alfieri’s  Rosmonda. 
M.  Laurent  has  taken  the  direction  of  the  Notj- 
veante’s,  and  intends  producing  a  great  deal  of 
novelty,  among  which  will  be  the  English  Panto¬ 
mime. 

I  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  singers  engaged 
for  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  for  the  season  next 
ensuing. 

I  Prirni  Tenori,  David,  Rubini,  Donzelli. 

Buffi  Cantanti,  Lablache,  Zuchelli,  Santini, 

Primo  Soprano,  Madame  Meric-Lalande. 

Secondo  Soprano,  Madame  Corradi. 

Primo  Contralto,  Madame  Malibran. 

Secondo  Contralto,  Madlle.  Tibaldi. 

The  Italian  opera  at  Paris  will  commence  on 
October  the  1st. 

A  new  foreign  vocalist  is  spoken  of  with  enthi»- 
siasm. — She  is  of  Swedish  birth,  and  named 
Schoulz.  She  has  excited  a  great  sensation  at 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen,  and  is  now  singing 
at  Christiana. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre. — On  Saturday  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
was  held  in  the  Saloon,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  annual  statement  of  accounts,  the 
election  of  six  members  of  the  committee,  in  the 
room  of  those  annually  retiring,  &c.  Mr.  CalcraR 
was  in  the  chair.  It  appeared  that  during  the 
last  year,  the  lessee  had  failed  in  the  payment  of 
his  rent,  to  the  extent  of  1,800/.  ;  and  that  the 
deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  Theatre,  amounted 
in  the  last  year  to  3,927/.  15*.  Qd,  It  appeared 
that  the  Theatre  is  let  to  Mr.  A.  Lee,  at  a  rent  of 
9,000/.  a  year. 

Sontag  has  entered  into  an  engagement  for  two 
years  at  the  Opera-house  at  Berlin.  She  will 
previously  make  her  appearance  at  St.  Petersburg, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Russia. 

!  Pasta  arrived  at  Warsaw  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  of  last  month. 

A  drama  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  entitled 
the  Metempsychosis,  founded  upon  a  popular 
German  superstition,  and  embracing  many  local 
and  social  characteristics,  will  be  produced  at  the 
Tottenham-strect  Theatre,  on  the  re-opening  of 
the  house  after  the  King’s  funeral.  The  principal 
personage  will  be  supported  by  Mr.  G.  Bcnnet. 

CovENT  Garden  Theatre. — After  a  most 
prosperous  and  redeeming  season,  for  which  the 
establishment  is  almost  wholly  indebted  to  Miss 
Kemble,  this  house  closed  on  the  28th  of  June 
with  Cinderella,  an  adaptation  of  music  from 
four  of  Rossini’s  operas,  which,  had  it  appeared 
earlier  in  the  year,  would  probably  have  had  a 
larger  share  in  restoring  the  finances  of  the  thca^ 
tre,  than,  coming  so  late,  it  could  possibly  con 
tribute.  Till  this  was  produced  by  Mr.  Lacy,  the 
'musical  performances  were  not  very  attractive ; 

I  but  the  opera  department  looked  up  when  Cinde- 
\rella  and  Miss  Paton  appeared,  and  kept  the 
house  crowded  till  the  season  terminated. 

We  sliall  say  but  little  on  a  subject  intimately 
connected  with  this  theatre,  which  has  unforti*- 
natcly  engaged  so  much  attention.  With  the 
gallantries  of  theatrical  performers,  unless  attend 
ed  by  very  aggravated  circumstances,  the  public, 
we  conceive,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  :  they 
ought  not  to  constitute  tliernselves  judges  in  these 
cases  ;  they  arc  not  privileged  to  punish  such 
deviations  from  the  laws  of  society,  and  certain¬ 
ly  have  no  right,  on  any  ground,  to  encourage 
and  reward  them.  A  dignified  silence,  an  appa¬ 
rent  unconsciousness  of  what  had  jiassed,  would 
have  been  mos^^  becoming.  Loud  cheering,  ami 
other  demonstrations  of  approbation,  were  either 
a  prejudging  of  the  question,  without  the  aid  of 
any  good  evidence,  or  else  betrayed  a  detorraina- 
tion  to  sauction  that  which  morality  cannot  ap¬ 
prove,  and  wdiatno  discreet  man  will  ever  attempt 
to  defend,  ii  armooicoo. 
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|t;3^  Distant  Subscribers  are  once  more  requested 
to  pay  attention  immediately  to  the  Notice  on  the  aecond 
pfige  of  the  cover. 

We  cannot  gratify  our  inquisitive  friends,  (par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  do  not  patronise  our  work,) 
with  a  critique  upon  the  performances  of  the 
French  troupe  while  in  this  city, — for  the  simple 
reason,  that  we  were  not  present  at  any  of  their 
performances.  “We  never  pay  for  music  in 
puffs  and  money  too !  ”  D’ye  take,  gentlemen  ? 


and  a  new  subject.  Signor  Da  Ponte,  who  in  his 
advanced  age,  still  retains  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
fire  of  youth,  is  now  engaged  in  a  regular  drama¬ 
tic  work,  in  which  his  niece  is  to  take  the  principal 
part,  and  which  he  will  probably  adapt  to  the 
music  of  one  of  Rossini’s  beautiful  operas.  Oth¬ 
er  artists  are  expected  from  London  and  Italy, 
and  another  of  Baglioni’s  pupils  will  cross  the 
Atlantic,  so  that  the  Italian  opera  bids  fair  to  be 
permanently  established  in  America. 


The  editors  of  the  Evening  Post  have  recently 
been  favored  with  a  Venetian  newspaper,  entitled 
the  Gazzetta  Privilegiata^  of  the  25th  June,  which 
publishes  the  following  article  respecting  the 
Nestor  of  Italian  literature,  the  oldest  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  living  writers  in  that  language.  In  addition 
to  the  information  contained  in  the  concluding 
paragraph,  (says  the  Poj/,)  we  learn  that  Velluti, 
the  celebrated  Italian  vocalist,  is  likely  to  visit 


the  power  of  Italian  music,  and  his  reception 
here  will  correspond  with  his  fame. 

Translated  for  the  Evening  Post, 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  the  Nestor  of  the  Italian 
literati,  is  now  living  in  America.  Through  the 
labors  and  exertions  of  this  distinguished  native 


on  the  Diatonic  scale  with  which  the  Vocalist 
ought  to  become  acquainted,  and  concluded  by 
a  series  of  divisions  in  chromatic  harmony,  which 
the  finished  scholar  will  likewise  findfusefulf;  the 
intermediate  space  is  filled  with  progressive  exer¬ 
cises — the  whole  is  founded  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  best  masters  of  the  Italian  school,  with  expla¬ 
nations  written  with  much  perspicuity. 

“  It  will  only  be  doing  Mr.  Copke  justice,  to 
state,  that  a  dissemination  of  such  a  work  as  that 
before  us,  must  be  productive  in  any  country  of 
.  ^good  taste,  and  any  pupil  whose  studies  are 
The  Apollo  :  a  collection  of  bolos^  formed,  and  whose  voice  is  moulded,  on  the  ex- 

V’ariations^  Rondos^  Duels^  kc,  from  the  ^ contains,  must  sing  with  the  best 
celebrated  French,  German,  Italian,  ®f^'^^^^/*^jniethode.  Mr.  Cooke’s  remarks  on  the  taking  of 
compositions.  Selected  and  arranged  for  breath,  the  mode  of  utterance,  and  the  inipos- 

Flute  by  L,  J^eignen ^  and  Ji.  roil,  1  roftssors  ^[sibility  he  contends  lor  of  separating  sense  and 


MusiCj  ill  Philadelphia. 


sound,  are  equally  clear  to  both  the  musician  d^etat, 


No.  1,  of  this  work,  has  been  on  our  table  for  ' and  the  less  learned  admirer  of  the  effects  of  mu- 
several  weeks  past,  and  owing  to  previous  ar-!:sic  and  poetry.” 

rangements  we  have  not  been  able  to  notice  it  We  consider  this  work  not  only  one  of  the 
particularly  before.  This  work  will  be  published,  cheapest,  but  also,  one  of  the  most  useful  publi- 
every  six  weeks,  under  the  above  title,  and  will -cations  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  coun- 

*  ’  '  '  Tlie  enterprise  of  the  publisher  ought  not 


contain  16  engraved  folio  pages,  in  each  number,  j  try. 

this  country.  From  him,  if  we  may  judge  by  |  The  style  of  the  engraving  of  this  number  isUobe  overlooked.  A  volume,  like  the  present, 
his  reputation  in  Europe,  our  country  will  learn  j  beautiful — nearly,  or  quite  equal  to  the  Music  ^consisting  of  nearly  one  hundred  plates,  is  no 

Drought  out  by  “that  beau  of  les  beaux  ar/«, Ismail  risk,  and  shows  a  most  laudable  spirit,  for 


Bourne.”  The  publishers  say,  “  this  work  is  par- :  though  the  work  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  have  a 
ticularly  intended  for  amateurs.”  We  should  “large  sale,  yet,  the  circulation,  after  all,  at  $3  only 
think,  however,  that  most  of  the  pieces  in  the  per  copy,  will  hardly  cover  the  expenses  of  en- 
specimen  before  us,  are  of  a  too  high  character  for  graving  and  paper,  both  of  which  are  excellent. 

amateurs  generally:  we  give  it  as  our  opinion,;  _ 

“that  none  but  such  players  as  Mr.  P.  II.  Taylor, 


of  Ceneda,  our  admired  language  is  spoken  by  Cuddy,  can  do  justice  to  these  selections, 

some  thousand  persons  of  that  country,  and  j  ^he  contents  of  this  number,  are-Fantasia  for  the 


DMte,Petrarch,  and  our  best  authors  are  known  ;  Piute,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Piano 

and  studied  on  the  Hudson  as  they  are  under  our  ^y  L.  Meignen,  occupying  eight  pages  of 

^n  beautiful  sky  Many  years  since  he  estab-  L^^  work,  and  proves  the  author  to  be  a  leaned 


lished  himself  in  New-York,  and  in  that  city  first 
introduced  the  Italian  literature,  by  there  institu- 


composer.  The  next  piece  is  the  pretty  air  of! 
“  Love’s  Ritornella,”  with  variations  for  the  flute,] 


ting  a  school  and  library  the  latter  of  which  he  exceedingly  pleasing.  This  is  followed 

continues  to  augment  at  considerable  expense,  ^  d;  Mi  4lia  11  Cor,”  arranged  for 

and  by  his  own  exertions.  He  has  likewise  added  .  V.  Gambaro.  “Six  Serenades,, 

to  his  country  8  literature  many  works  of  his  own,  Guitar  accompaniment, 

OTOng  which,  not  long  since  we  met  with  a  beau-  k  ^  Schmitz,”  closes  the  selections  for  this  num- 

titiil  translation  ot  LiOrd  Kvrorv’s  “  Fronheev  of  I .  nxi  a  .  *1  •  —  i  *  •  .i  * 

her.  Ihe  most  striking  characteristic  in  these  j 

Serenades,  are,  that  most  of  the  notes  for  the] 

Flute,  “  show  themselves  in  the  upper  regions,”! 

if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak.  The  lips* 

and  lungs  must  be  great  sufferers  in  perform- 


tiful  translation  of  Lord  Byron’s  “Prophecy  of 
Dante.”  He  maintains  a  constant  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
present  day,  including  the  most  eminent  literati 
of  our  own  city  ;  so  that  although  so  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  us,  we  may  say,  he  still  lives  with  us. 


NEIV  MUSICAL  WORKS, 
PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  LAST  FORTNIGHT. 

Bv  Bourne. 

Songs, 

Jerusalem,  My  Happy  Home. 

Isle  of  beauty,  fare  thee  well.  (With  a  Vignette.) 
A  nice  Gray. 

Hours  there  were. 

Farewell  to  my  harp. 

Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Marseilles  Hymn. 

Light  Bark. 

Swiss  B»iy. 

For  the  Piano  Forte. 

Hunting  Chorus. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

Sir, — A  statement  respecting  the  invention  of 
an  improvement  of  orchestral  effect  having  made 


ruiou  iruiii  wu  may  suy,  iiu  Him  lives  wiiii  us,  •  „  _ _  v ux  v/xxv.x^i.  x.uvxxxg 

and  that  his  thoughts  rest  on  the  land  of  his  birth.  5  i  appearance  in  a  Boston  paper,  in  which  it  is 


But  not  satisfied  with  having  imparted  to  the 


we  would  recommend  this  work  to  those  who  are 
anx'ous  to  become  acquainted  with  good  and 


assumed  that  the  improvement  was  invented  in 
Boston,  for  the  Treniont  Theatre,  it  may  be  pro- 


A  •  I  ^  ••  —  1111  S  VFIAO  VVf  LFV/V/ VflAB  AA  VV/ W  A  t'AA  CL  ^ 

Americans  a  share  ot  our  literary  wealth,  he  has - - ’  —  -  - » . -j  —  r-'' 

contributed  much  to  the  introduction  of  to  Lbscribers,  and'^^l  50  to 

.‘‘Cribers. 


music  into  his  adopted  country,  having  invited 
thither  one  of  his  nieces,  Guilia  Da  Ponte,  a  pupil : 
of  the  celebrated  Baglioni,  and  \vhose  merit  we 


Uhe  improvement  so  highly  eulogized  by  our 
^  Boston  friends,)  was  introduced  five  years  since 
'  into  the  orchestra  of  the  Park  Theatre,  by  Mr. 


had  lately  an  opportunity  of  noticing  in  one  of  ’  Singing  Exemp/ryifd,  in  a  series  of  Solfeggi  andlDz  Luce,  tlie  leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  the 
her  performances  at  a  concert  of  the  Apollimian  i  “  "  .  ,  .  .  .1  .. 


Society  in  this  city.  The  arrival  of  this  amiable , 
young  lady  was  expected  with  impatience  by  the  I 
Dilettanti  of  the  new  world,  and  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  her  uncle, of  whom  all  the  papers  speak! 


Exercises,  progressively  arranged  with  an  ar-  'example  was  soon  after  imitated  by  the  Chatham 
rangement  for  the  Piano  Forte;  to  which  are  Tlieatre,  in  this  city. — Both  of  which  circumstan- 
ajffixed  Explanatory  Observations.  Composed  ces  occurred  before  the  erection  of  the  Tremont 
and  written  by  G.  Cooke.  (Bourne,  Broadway.)  Theatre.  TRUTH. 


HIGH-GERIANS  VS.  LO  !  GERIANS  !  ! 
Vcl  conchord  and  dischord. 


Upon  receiving  a  copy  of  this  work,  we  laid  it“ 
witli  the  greatest  respect,  she  was  received  in^away  witha  view  to  examine  it  at  our  leisure  ; 

New-Vork  in  the  most  courteous  and  flattering! but  our  memory,  for  once  in  our  life,  proving^ 
manner.  Invitations  were  sent  from  the  most  re-  - treacherous,  we  could  not  discover  its  hiding-"^ 

Rpectable  families  to  the  young  stranger  to  come 'place  till  most  of  the  matter  for  this  number  was  ■  the  editor  of  the  euterpeiad. 

and  gratify  them  with  tlie  exhibition  of  her  vocall  prepared,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  printers.  We(  Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  be  informed  how  the 
powers.  So  great  was  the  pleasure  she  conferred, ;  are  consequently  admonished  to  be  brief. — And  for  “LuiCiS’ui/”  has  terminated,  which  was  conimenc- 
and  the  praises  she  obtained,  that  a  manager  of^  our  present  purpose  we  cannot  do  better  than  to '^ed  against  Mr.  David  Browne  by  Miss  Anna 
one  of  the  theatres  made  immediate  application  |  quote  the  very  just  remarks,  on  this  subject, “(Jowan,  respecting  which  a  communication  from 
to  her,  and  by  the  liberal  compensation  which  he!  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  morning  papers, ^ Mr.  Browne  appeared  in  the  CoiwwK’rrm/ 
offered,  induced  her  to  sing  three  nights  at  hisija  few  days  since  : — “  Mr.  Cooke’s  fame,  as  a  mu- jier,  in  March  last,  wherein  he  would  not  accede  to 
tlieatre.  We  have  seen  several  New-York  papers,  j'sician,  has  long  been  known  in  this  country,  con-nher  demand  in  signing  a  retraction,  and  also  to 
111  all  of  which,  she  is  spoken  of  with  delight  and  jlsequently  we  were  prepared  to  bestow  attention 'recognise  her  as  a  Professor  of  Logiers  system. 
enthusiasm.  One  of  these  papers  remarks: — !  upon  a  work  emanating  from  such  authority,  and  nOn  said  action,  I  understand  Mr.  Browne  was 
“We  have  heard  of  the  wonderful  performances  we  have  now  much  satisfaction  in  recommending  Hwice  arrested  and  lodged  in  prison — however,  the 
of  Velluti  and  Pasta,  but  after  hearing  the  Sig-iit  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  from  the  evident  od-]damages  w'ere  trifling,  being  only  ten  thousand 
norina  Da  Ponte  wo  know  not  what  more  to  ex- 1  vantages  to  be  derived  by  amateurs  from  its  pos-|dollars ! — I  havo  also  lately  observed  his  name  on 
.1  «  second  appearance  ini! session. — To  Professors  it  affords  also  great  fa-^the  calender  for  July,  in  the  Superior  Court,  for 

- ,  _  , - 1..  XV-.  : .  .  .  .  - •  ^  illegal  oflence  against  Anna  Cowan. 

ill  some  of  the  parties,  or  some  of  the  knowing 
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pect  or  desire.” 


public,  her  uncle  composed  a  drama  expressly  for^cilities  in  giving  instruction,  for  they  have  little  Hhe 
thq  occasion,  entitled  “  I’Apo  Musicole,”  which,  else  to  do  than  place  this  work  in  the  hands  of! Wi 


ph 


to  judge  from  the  newspapers,  seems  to  be  a  se-|tho  pupils,  and  direct  the  proper  mode  of  practice ! ones,  furnish  me,  and  the  musical  world,  with  the 
lection  of  music  from  the  operas  of  Cenerentola,!  wdiich  is  therein  clearly  and  explicitly  laid  down. !  particulars  of  this  business,  and  a  favor  will  bq 
JlBarbicre,Scmiranude,&:c.  arranged  to  new  words  I  Mr.  Cooke  has  commenced  with  the  flrst  lesson  jeonferred  on  one  who  is  iNOUisiTlVfi^ 
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THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


MISCELiIiAIirBOUS  IjITERATURE. 


For  tho  Eotcrpoiad. 

MUSIC. 

Music— what  is  it  ?  Charm  of  thought, 

The  tide-wind  of  the  soul ; 

A  fairy  dream  with  sweetness  fraught, 

A  flower-gem  in  life’s  bowl 

A  silver  chidn,  whose  mellow  links 
Entwine  the  captured  sense  j 

A  holy  voice  from  which  guilt  shrinks, 

A  thrilling  sweet  incense. 

Where  is  the  man  who  boasts  a  gem 
From  holy  feeling’s  mine, 

That  wreathes  it  not  in  its  diadem. 

And  kneels  at  Music’s  shrine 

Where  is  Music  ? — in  the  waves. 

The  bird-song  and  the  breeze  ; 

In  the  chime  of  brooks  from  mountain  caves. 
And  the  rustle  of  green  trees. 

It  floats  o’er  the  mountain’s  lofty  crest. 

Is  heard  in  nity’s  voice, — 

In  the  sigh  of  love,  from  the  swelling  breast. 
And  in  the  word  “  rejoice.” 

From  whence  is  Music  ? — from  above, 

A  boon  to  angels  given. 

As  a  fitting  sound  for  the  voice  of  love ; 

Its  birth-place  was  in  Heaven!  ann. 


’T  was  wont  to  do  ?  When  will  the  trees,  the  brooks. 
And  the  green  fields,  to  me  seem  as  a  page 
On  which  is  written  **  inspiration  ?”  Aye— 

When  will  the  clouds  throw  back  their  silvery  folds. 
And  give  a  poet’s  glimpse  of  bright,  though  deep 
Infinity  ? — and  the  great  sea,  with  all 
Its  mightiness,  when  will  it  ope  to  me  ? 

Never  again— yet.  Time,  though  from  the  mind 
He  steals  its  glorious  light,  hath  not  upon 
The  heart  thrown  iciness ;  there  feeling  lives 
As  warm,  as  fond  as  when ’t  was  known  in  youth. 

Daughter  of  song  !  there ’s  in  thy  minstrelsy 
A  plaintiveness  which  wins  upon  the  heart ; 

And  I  have  often  set  with  one  well  loved. 

Gazing  upon  the  jewel’d  night,  and  while 
The  melancholy  moon  slow  wended  on 
Her  trackless  way — we ’ve  talk’d  of  thee,  and  all 
The  joys  and  sweet  romance  of  other  days. 

Those  days  are  past — friend  after  friend  has  gone— 
“That  little  word  far  ewelP^  has  oft  been  breathed. 
The  fervent  press  of  hands,  the  look  that  speaks 
Volumes  of  soul — the  last  look  of  a  friend. 

Time  doth  work  wond’rous  changes  j  now,  alone 
Upon  the  world’s  wide  waste  we  stand,  and  raise 
Tne  shadowy  forms  of  dear  departed  ones. 

Again,  Estelle,  sweep  o’er  thy  golden  lyre. 

Give  it  the  voice  of  other  days — a  voice 

Which  fell  upon  the  heart  of  one,  like  notes 

Of  magic,  wing’d  from  Chindera’s  fount.  J.  H.  H. 

Balt.  Minerva. 


LINES  ON  HEARING  A  MUSICAL  BOX. 


PEARLS^ 

The  pearls  are  circled  on  thy  brow,  the  beautiful  and  fair, 
The  purest  from  the  Indian  seas  and  meet  a  queen  to  wear. 
Nor  aim  they  aught  the  brightness  of  thy  clear  and  dreamy 
brow. 

They  shine  upon  its  loveliness  like  moonlight  over  snow. 

Aye,  even  from  that  diadem  there  is  a  spell-like  mighty 
That  bids  the  heart  more  deeply  glow  by  thine  eyes’  spirit- 
light ; 

And  o’er  the  soul  a  vision  brings,  that  cannot  be  forgot, 
Of  glory  and  of  majesty,  and  yet  I  love  them  not. 

It  is  not  that  their  beauty  seems  a  vain  and  mocking  ray 
O’er  lovelinesi^  they  shine  upon,  so  soon  to  pass  away, 
Nor  that  the  bloom  of  summer  flowers,  borne  from  the 
fragile  stem. 

More  fading  and  more  fitting  seems  than  light  of  ocean 
geni. 

Yet  wreathe  thy  brow  with  summer  flowers,  a  better  em¬ 
blem  far. 

Of  the  heart’s  bloom  and  fragrancy  than  yon  pale  Indian 
star. 

When  their  young  life  is  warm  we  think  not  of  their  cold 
decay. 

And  even  teach  the  heart  to  dream  they  shall  not  fade 
away. 

And  sweeter  surely  is  the  bloom  of  that  fair  coronal,— 

It  says  not,  it  shall  die  before  the  shade  of  even-fall. 

It  says,  its  freshness  is  a  type  of  being’s  rosy  youth, 
jAnd  in  its  breath  is  imaged  all  the  loveliness  of  tnith. 

N.  E.  Rtview.  HINDA. 


For  the  Eaterpeied. 

TO - . 

I  pledge  thee,  lady,  in  a  bowl 
Fill’d  high  from  out  affection’s  well— 

The  nectar  of  the  poet’s  soul. 

In  which  his  purest  visions  dwell. 

See  !  how  it  sparkles  in  the  light — 

Of  memory  flashing  o’er  the  brim. 

And  feelings  pure  and  warm  and  bright. 

Within  its  depths  of  beauty  swim. 

I  pledge  thee  in  the  sweetest  draught,— 

The  brightest  and  the  deepest  too, — 

Though  I  this  moment  freely  quaffed— 

The  bowl,  still  flowing,  charms  my  view  ! 

See,  how  it  trembles  with  the  wealth 
Of  its  own  deep,  delicious  sea  ! 

’T  is  Love’s  own  cup— a  health — a  health— 
Star  of  my  muse  !  I  drink  to  thee  ! 

But  if  within  the  cup  I  deem’d 

One  stain  of  earth  bade  me  partake. 

Or  one  fond  thought  a  truant  seem’d— 

I  would  not  taste  it— for  thy  sake, 

Anacreon  souls  !  ye  slaves  of  glee  ! 

Fill — fill  your  cups  with  rosy  wine— 

Each  to  his  fair, — nor  envy  me 
The  sweeter  cup  I  fill  to  mine  !  roscrxa. 


For  the  £uterpei*d. 

BY-GONE  DAYS. 

All — all  is  gone — those  visions  bright, 

That  early  bless’d  my  boyhood’s  sight. 

Vanish’d  and  melted  far  away. 

Like  the  last  beam  of  yesterday ! 

Enveloped  in  a  mist  of  night. 

Eternal  night !  They  darken-^ie  ! 

And  never  more  may  Fancy’s  eye 
Traverse  one  landscape  of  delight ! 

The  single  charm — the  only  sway,  i 

That  urged  me  on  to  efforts  proud,  I 

One  step  on  wide  Ambition’s  way. 

Is  broken  now  ! — amidst  the  crowd. 

Reckless  of  all,  I  wander  on. 

And  feel  indeed  I  am  alone.  | 

Oh !  it  was  all  unto  my  view. 

That  the  prince  prizes  in  his  throne, 

The  bachannalian  in  his  board. 

The  chemist  in  his  phantom  stone. 

The  miser  in  his  shining  hoard — 

All  that  young  Fancy  ever  drew  ! 

It  was  my  thought  of  transport  given— 

My  earthly  light — my  hope  of  heaven  !  | 

1825.  roRicK.  I 


TO  ESTELLE. 

My  lyre  hath  slept  through  years,  but  it  shall  wake 
Once  more  to  thee,  child  of  the  plaintive  song  ! 

The  cold,  cold-hearted  have  untuned  its  strings. 

And  dark  forgetfulness  hath  spread  its  veil 

O’er  half  the  past.  When  will  the  sky  look  bright? 

When  will  the  sun  rise  gloriously  as  once 


BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

**  Dilette  col’  suoni 
Facciano,  intorno,  I’aria  tintinnare 
D’armonia  dolce  e  de’  concenti  buoni.*’ 

Hallo  ? — what  ? — where  ? — what  can  it  be 
That  strikes  up  so  deliciously  ? 

I  never  in  my  life — what  ?  no ! 

That  little  tin  box  playing  so  ? 

It  really  seem’d  as  if  a  sprite 
Had  struck  among  us  swift  and  light. 

And  come  from  some  minuter  star 
To  treat  us  with  his  pearl  guitar. 

Hark  !  it  scarcely  ends  the  strain 
But  it  gives  it  o’er  again  ; 

Lovely  thing !  and  runs  along. 

Just  as  if  it  knew  the  song. 

Touching  out,  smooth,  clear,  and  small, 
Harmony,  and  shake,  and  all. 

Now  upon  the  treble  lingering, 

Dancing  now  as  if ’t  were  fingering. 

And  at  last  upon  the  close 
Coming  with  genteel  repose. 

Oh  !  full  of  sweetness,  crispness,  ease, 
Compound  of  lovely  smallnesses. 
Accomplished  trifle, — tell  us  what 
To  call  thee,  and  disgrace  thee  not. 
Worlds  of  fancies  come  about  us. 

Thrill  within  and  glance  without  us. 

Now  we  think  that  there  must  be 
In  thee  some  humanity. 

Such  a  taste,  composed  and  fine 
Smiles  along  that  touch  of  thine, 

Now  we  call  thee  heavenly  rain. 

For  thy  fresh,  continued  strain  ; 

Now  a  hail,  that  on  the  ground 
Splits  into  light  leaps  of  sound  ; 

Now  the  concert  neat  and  nice, 

Of  a  pigmy  paradise  ; 

Sprinkles  then  from  singing  fountains ; 
Fairies  heard  on  tops  of  mountains  ; 
Nightingales  endued  with  art. 

Caught  in  listening  to  Mozart ; 

Stars  that  make  a  distant  tinkling. 

While  their  happy  eyes  are  twinKling ; 
Sounds  for  scatter’d  rills  to  flow  to ; 

Music  for  the  flowers  to  grow  to. 

Oh  !  thou  sweet  and  sudden  pleasure. 
Dropping  in  the  lap  of  leisure. 

Essence  of  harmonious  joy. 

Epithet  exhausting  toy. 

Well  may  lovely  hands  and  eyes 
Start  at  thee  in  sweet  surprise  , 

Nor  will  w’e  consent  to  see 
In  thee  mere  machinery ; 

But  recur  to  the  great  springs 
Of  divine  and  human  things. 

And  acknowledge  thee  a  lesson 
For  despondence  to  lay  stress  on, 
Waiting  with  a  placid  sorrow 
What  may  come  from  heaven  to-morrow. 
And  the  music  hoped  at  last, 

When  this  jarring  life  is  past. 

Come,  then,  for  another  strain: 

We  must  have  thee  o’er  again. 


opata  danck. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  a  certain  number 
of  highly-adorned  damsels  dance  in  a  circle  round 
a  pole  of  about  twelve  feet  high.  To  the  top  of 
the  pole  are  fastened  as  many  long  strips  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  as  there  are  ladies,  each  of  whom 
holds  one  of  them  in  her  hand.  Half  the  number 
of  females  dance  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left, 
passing  each  other  right  and  left  alternately,  so 
that  in  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  the  pole 
is  completely  covered  with  a  variegated  platting, 
which  most  ingeniously  conceals  the  wood  and 
presents  a  particular  pretty  appearance.  The 
party  walks  to  the  tune  of  a  song  composed  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  The  poet  considers  the 
seasons  of  the  year  as  dancing  with  great  harmo¬ 
ny  and  regularity,  and  he  represents  them  as  con¬ 
tracting  and  expanding  their  influence.  Thus, 
when  the  pole  is  entirely  encircled  with  the  plat- 
Iwork  the  dancers  are  then  confined  within  so 
narrow  a  circle  that  their  charms  can  scarcely  be 
seen,  and  the  seasons  are  therefore  said  to  be  wound 
up.  But  as  the  damsels  proceed  to  undance  the 
platting,  the  circle  widens,  their  beauty  and 
graceful  figures  delight  the  beholders,  and  the 
seasons  are  said  to  expand  and  extend  their  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  whole  globe.  Hwdj’s  Trav.U  in  Mexico 


I  HANDEL. 

j  Some  folks  eat  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
others — for  instance,  the  incomparable  and  in- 
I spired  composer,  Handel,  required  uncommonly 
|large  and  frequent  supplies  of  food.  Among 
other  stories  told  of  this  great  musician,  it  is 
said,  that  whenever  he  dined  alone  at  a  tavern, 
he  always  ordered  “  dinner  for  three  and  on 
receiving  an  answer  to  his  question — “  Is  de  tin¬ 
ner  retty.^”  “As  soon  as  tho  company  come.” — 
He  said,  con  trepito,  “  Den  pring  up  te  dinner 
prestissimo,  I  am  de  combany.” 


j  SMART  REPLY. 

A  young  gentleman  who  had  quarrelled  with  a 
lady  to  whom  he  had  paid  his  addresses,  was  so 
impudent  as  to  threaten  that  he  would  publish  tho 
letters  she  had  written  him.  “  That,”  she  Vbplied, 
“would  be  truly  vexatious,  for  though  I  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  contents,  I  certainly  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  direction  !  ” 
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